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CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE LAMBETH 
CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATION TO THE LAMBETH CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE OECUMENICAL PATRIARCHATE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ERTAIN facts must be stated in the words of 
the first-hand authorities : 


A, 


‘Another welcome sign of East and West draw- 
ing closer together is found in the letter from the 
) locum tenens of the Oecumenical Patriarchate at 
Constantinople unto all the Churches wheresoever 
they be, which was sent from the Phanar to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘Chief in importance, however, has been the visit 
of a special delegation from the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate to London for purposes of consultation with 
j Bishops attending the Lambeth Conference on 
relations between the Orthodox and Anglican Com- 
munions. 

‘ This visit was the result of a formal invitation 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the locum 
tenens of the Oecumenical Patriarchate at Con- 
stantinople. To this visit we have reason to attach 
the highest importance. 

‘The delegation, consisting of Philaretos, the 
Metropolitan of Demotica, Professor Komninos of 
Halki, the Archimandrite Pagonis of London, and 
the Archpriest Callinicos of Manchester, was wel- 
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comed by the President in full session of the Con- 
ference, and your Committee has had the advantage 
of more than one conference with it, at which im- 
portant questions, doctrinal and practical, were 
discussed, and full consideration given to the 
matters specified in the letter from the Phanar re- 
ferred to above, in which letter we would call special 
attention to the desire expressed for immediate co- 
operation in matters of social reform.’ 


(Lambeth Conference, 1920, V. (8), Part III. 
Report of the Sub-Committee (a) on Relation 
to and Re-union with Episcopal Churches. 
I. The Orthodox Eastern Church, p. 147.) 


In this document we have witness to the following 
facts: 

(1) His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury invited 
the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople to 
send an official delegation to the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920. 

(2) The Oecumenical Patriarchate acceded to the 
request of the Archbishop of Canterbury by sending 
a delegation to the Lambeth Conference of 1920. 

(3) This delegation of the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
was Officially welcomed by the Lambeth Conference; 
and had several conferences with the Committee on 
Relation to and Re-union with Episcopal Churches. 

(4) To this visit of, and conferences with, the dele- 
gation the Committee of the Lambeth Conference had 
‘reason to attach the greatest importance,’ 


B. 


The next document describes the publication, 
despatch and reception of the official report of this 
delegation of the Oecumenical Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, which it made to ‘ The Most Reverend 
and Holy Synod’ of Constantinople. 
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‘ The translation of the Report of the Constanti- 
nople 1920 Delegation to Lambeth was officially 
forwarded to us from the Phanar. 


‘The Greek original may be read in the Néos 
Tloiunv of September, 1921. 

‘In regard to this report, which is a document 
of first importance in our movement, we should 
especially draw attention to the Delegation’s obser- 
vations (p. 19) on the Lambeth Appeal. These, 
read in conjunction with Professor Gloubokovsky’s 
article, leave, we think, no doubt as to the correcti- 
tude of the position taken up by The Christian East 
as to the present impossibility of our reaching that 
dogmatic agreement which both the Delegation and 
the famous Russian theologian warn us is the in- 
dispensable preliminary of formal re-union.’ 

(The Christian East, a Quarterly Review devoted 
primarily to the study of the Eastern Churches. 
Edited by the Rev. H. J. Fynes Clinton and 
the Rev. J. A. Douglas, B.D. Published for 
the Anglican and Eastern Association by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Vol. III, No. 1, page 47. Editorial.) 


In this document we have witness to the following 
facts : 


(1) The Delegation of the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople to the Lambeth Conference issued 
and published its official Report in Greek in Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

(2) An official English translation of this Report 
was forwarded (to the Anglican and Eastern Asso- 
ciation?) by the Phanar. 

(3) The official organ of the Anglican and Eastern 
Association thinks that this report ‘is a document of 
first importance’; thus re-echoing the forecast made 
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by the Lambeth Committee that the visit of the Dele- 
gation would prove to be ‘ of the greatest importance.’ 

There would seem no doubt that in view of the 
efforts made by the Church of England to enter into 
living relationship with the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
this Report of the Delegation to the Lambeth Con- 
ference is not only a historical document, but an 
ecclesiastical pronouncement of first importance. 
Indeed, we cannot recall any document of equal im- 
portance; with the exception, perhaps, of the Aposto- 
licae Curae, which gave the Papal decision on 
Anglican Orders. But, whereas the Papal decision 
regarded only one issue, and not the fundamental 
issue between the Church of England and the See of 
Rome, this Report of the Constantinople Delegation 
deals with almost every fundamental issue raised by 
the isolation of the Church of England from what the 
Lambeth Conference calls the Episcopal Churches. 

Our duty to the crisis raised by this Report makes 
it imperative to give as fully as we may the actual 
words of the Report. 


.s. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE DELEGATES AND MOST 
REVEREND AND HOLY SYNOD (p. 2). 


‘Our first and most important task in conformity 
with the object of our mission was to represent the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate at the Pan-Anglican 
Conference of Lambeth. 

‘In conformity with the character of this confer- 
ence it was natural that after our official presentation 
to it our contact and association with it should be 
limited to co-operation with its Special Committee, 
which was to examine the questions regarding the 
relation of the Church of England to ours, and at 
the same time with the committee which, in accord- 
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ance with the relative decision of the preceding 

Lambeth Conference, was appointed as the stand- 

ing body set apart to deal with the affairs of the 

Eastern Church, and to which accordingly every 

relative question was referred for consideration and 

decision’ (pp. 3, 4). 

This bears witness to the following facts : 

(1) The Delegation officially represented the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate of Constantinople at the Pan- 
Anglican Conference of Lambeth. 

(2) Its terms of reference allowed it to discuss the 
relations of the Church of England to the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. 

(3) Its terms of reference did not allow it to take 
any further part in the Lambeth Conference. 


Thus the presence of these delegates of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate was no sign of accepted inter- 
communion, It was but the obvious effort of men 
who are trying to foreclose differences of opinion by 
a frank explanation of the objects of difference. It 
is clear that Constantinople, in sending these dele- 
gates to a Church technically in the Western Patri- 
archate, had no intention of withdrawing from its his- 
toric and unique claims. 


C2. 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE DELEGATION. 


‘With each of the committees we sat repeatedly, 
exchanging views and opinions, of which the pur- 
port is set forth below’ (p. 4). 

‘Afterwards began the discussions concerned 
with the questions with which the committees from 
Athens and the respective committees from Serbia 
and Roumania were also occupied. Although 
from the publications issued by our own people we 
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had knowledge of the discussions with the com- 
mittee from Athens, we thought it right that before 
any discussion took place the proceedings relating 
thereto should be read, as also those with the Ser- 
bian and Roumanian committees. Such reading 
would limit the discussions within certain bound- 
aries, and would make us better acquainted with the 
answers made by our friends and by Orthodox 
foreigners, which we ought to bear in mind in the 
interests of the details and of the general aim pur- 


sued by us’ (pp. 4, 5). 
From this document it is clear: 


(1) That when the Report of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence says that ‘more than one’ joint conference took 
place between the Lambeth Committee and the Dele- 
gation, this phrase means ‘ repeatedly.’ 


(2) The Report of the Delegation is therefore an 
official document drawn up, not after a few and per- 
functory meetings, but after repeated and carefully 
limited discussions. In other words, it is a most 
accurate and authoritative document. 


(3) The Delegation from the Oecumenical Patri- 
archate took pains to act in unison with the committees 
from Athens, Serbia and Roumania. In other words, 
these delegations agreed upon a joint plan of discus- 
sion which no doubt gave them much influence with 
the Lambeth Committees. 


cs. 
THE CLAIM OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


‘It is very easy to understand that they (i.e. the 
English Church) perceive no difficulty in sacra- 
mental intercourse with us, whom also they look 
upon generally as representing the ancient un- 
divided Church’ (p. 7). 
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‘Being questioned as to the meaning of the 
phrase of the Encyclical Patriarchate, we found it 
necessary to make clear that our Church had not 
yet, like the Western Church, made a public pro- 
nouncement regarding the possibility of salvation 
of Christians outside the bosom, but that, as was to 
be expected, it does not accept those who do not 
belong to it as forming a part of the Church in the 
true and proper sense of the word. Accordingly, 
whenever it uses the term Church with regard to the 
Churches which are not orthodox, it uses it in a 
wider sense, and not in the narrow and proper sense 
of the word’ (p. 11). 


These statements bear witness to the following 
facts : 


(1) The Orthodox Church claims to represent (and 
to be?) the ancient undivided Church. 


(2) The Delegation are of opinion that members of 
the Church of England in general admit this claim of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church to represent the ancient 
undivided Church. This is truly the opinion of the 
Delegation. But we hardly think the opinion true. 
It is a statement which our own not superficial know- 
ledge of English Churchmen, lay and cleric, does not 
confirm. 


(3) The Orthodox Eastern Church claims that no 
Church which is not in communion with it is part of 
the true Church, in the proper sense of the word 
Church. Neither the Church of Rome, nor the 
Church of England, is part of the true Church. 


(4) In the mind of the Orthodox Eastern Church 
the term Church, when applied to the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome, is a mere courtesy-title 
not used in the proper sense of the word. 
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C4 


CRITICISM OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
(a) ‘The idea of the Church among them (2.e. 
the English) is much wider than ours, 


‘While with us the true member of the Church 
who continues in organic union with the whole must 
accept the whole of our teaching, share canonically 
in the Holy Sacraments, and believe in lawfully 
settled ecclesiastical principles. 

‘In the English Church men differing from each 
other in faith, not in things indifferent and non- 
essential, constitute one undivided whole . . 

‘To however great an extent, in conformity with 
our mission, we were inspired with the most friendly 
feelings and the warmest zeal for a new approach, 
we could not agree to views of such a nature with- 
out abandoning the foundation on which our Church 
is built’ (p. 11). 


These statements are witness to the following facts : 


(1) The Orthodox Eastern Church emphasises the 
principle, ‘ There can be no communion with heretics.’ 
No one who denieth one of the doctrines taught by the 
Orthodox Church is admitted to the communion of 
that Church. , 

(2) This principle that there can be no communion 
with heresy is a fundamental principle on which the 
Orthodox Eastern Church is built. 

(3) The Orthodox Eastern Church could not admit 
to communion any other Church which allowed fellow- 
ship to heretics. 

(4) But the Church of England, whose idea of the 
Church differs wholly from the idea of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, does admit to its communion men 
differing from each other in faith, i.e. heretics. 
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(6) The Thirty-Nine Articles and the Prayer 
Book. 


‘In view of the fact that the work of union would 
be strongly advanced by the abolition of the well- 
known Thirty-Nine Articles of the Anglican Con- 
fession, we thought it would not be offensive to 
propose their general abolition (p. 12). 

It was proposed to us by the Standing 
Committee that our similar Standing Committee 
should undertake to suggest what alterations in our 
opinion are necessary. 

‘As long as in England no separation between 
Church and State is made . . . it appears in fact 
that only a revision of these Articles will perhaps 
be possible. This revision, being invested with a 
competent authority, would evidently supply, in 
great measure, the place of a final abolition of the 
Articles... 

‘It is evident that such high estimation of the 
Prayer-Book, which affords much the more favour- 
able basis for co-operation and coming together, is 
very acceptable, the more so as it is steadily being 
revised and reformed ’ (p. 13). 


These statements bear witness to the following 
facts : 

(1) The Orthodox Eastern Church proposed to 
abolish the Thirty-Nine Articles. 

(2) If this cannot legally be done, in view of the 
Establishment of the Church of England, the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church proposes a revision which shall 
be equivalent to abolition. 

(3) The Standing Committee for Revision of the 
Lambeth Conference proposed that in this project of 
revision the Eastern Orthodox Church should under- 
take to point out what it considered the necessary 
revisions. 


- 
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C5. 


JUDGMENT ON THE SACRAMENTS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


(a) The Sacraments in General, 


‘It should be noted here that those from Serbia 
and Roumania and those from Athens in America 
insisted on the necessity that Ordination should be 
called a Sacrament. Those who spoke with us did 
not seem to find any difficulty on the basis of the 
definition of a Sacrament as a divinely appointed 
rite giving through visible signs the invisible Grace 
of the Holy Spirit. 

‘Something analogous we put forward in refer- 
ence to the other Sacraments (except Baptism and 
the Eucharist) formulating our proposition some- 
what thus: “Given that the Sacramental character 
of the five Sacraments is recognised on your part, 
it would be desirable that the Church of England 
should formulate definitely the number of the 
Sacraments, accepting the fact that they are of 
divine institution, in spite of the admitted superi- 
ority of two of them”’’ (p. 10). 


These statements bear witness to the facts: 


(1) That the Orthodox Eastern Church agrees with 
the Church of Rome in accepting Seven Sacraments 
instituted by Jesus Christ. 

(2) That there can be no re-union with the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church until the Church of England 
recognises and professes its acceptance of this Sacra- 


mental doctrine. 


(6) The Sacraments, in particular Baptism. 


‘First as to Baptism administered by English 
priests, we could not accept its validity either sim- 
pliciter or by economy (taking the same position as 
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the Committee from Greece and the other Orthodox 
Committees) . . . As to the observation made to us 
regarding the practice of the Russian Church, which 
does not re-baptize those who come from the Roman 
Church or Anglican, it was necessary to develop the 
arguments by which our Church was brought to the 
necessity, in 1756, of imposing the re-baptism of 
Roman Catholics, which was yet never strictly ob- 
served ’ (p. 8). 


These statements are a witness to the facts: 


(1) The Orthodox Eastern Church is consistent with 
its exclusive claims (cf. C3) in looking upon ail bap- 
tisms outside its fold as invalid. Members of the 
Church of Rome and of the Church of England are 
not recognised by the Orthodox Eastern Church as 
validly baptized. 

(2) If the Church of England wishes to be re-united 
with the Orthodox Eastern Church, a necessary pre- 
liminary will be the unconditional baptism of all its 
members, even of its Hierarchy. 


(3) We presume that, in the eyes of the Delegation, 
this invalidity of Baptism as administered outside the 
Orthodox Eastern Church really invalidates all other 
subsequent sacraments. But this is a deduction 
rather than a fact. 


(c) Holy Orders, the Holy Eucharist, Confirmation. 


Holy Orders—‘ The members of the Standing 
Committee, where above this topic was dealt with, 
tried to convince us, drawing their arguments from 
the Book of Common Prayer, that from the dog- 
matic and liturgical point of view the Anglican 
Ordination is well established and that it bears all 
the marks of the Sacrament, although the use of 
this term is wanting in the ordinal and in the forms 
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of the other Sacraments, except Baptism and the 
Eucharist. 

‘. . . We did not think that we should yet ex- 
press an unreserved and personal opinion about 
this important question, deeming that it must still 
be examined among us, both for other reasons and 
on account of the known negative attitude of the 
Western Church, which we cannot pass by without 
testing and examination’ (p. 10). 


The Holy Eucharist.—‘ As to the question of the 
Holy Eucharist . . . we thought we should repeat 
what we said, also regarding the Sacrament of 
Chrism (Confirmation), seeing that the consecration 
of the gifts depends on the validity and canonicity 
of the Orders of the Celebrant. 

“We expressed the hope that the Anglican teach- 
ing regarding the Sacrament might be defined as 
far as possible by the characterisation of the 
Eucharist as a Sacrifice and Propitiation, and that 
there should be added at the same time to the form 
of its celebration the Invocation of the Holy Spirit 
which is necessary to the change of the gifts. 

‘We thought that to facilitate the matter we could 
declare that we would be satisfied with change or 
transform by which the real change is indicated’ 
(p. 9). 
ya (Chrism).—‘ We thought that we 
could not unreservedly make a declaration regard- 
ing its validity, as administered by an Anglican 
Bishop, so long as the complete validity and 
canonicity of the Anglican Hierarchy and Orders 
is not decided by us’ (p. 8). 


From these historic statements we have witness to 


the facts: ' 


(1) The Orthodox Eastern Church does not recog- 
nise the validity or canonicity of the Orders of the 
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Anglican Orders. It has not yet decided one way or 
the other. 

(2) Its hesitation in admitting the validity of Angli- 
can Orders is partly due to the ‘known negative 
attitude of the Western Church,’ 7.e. the Church of 
Rome. 


(3) The Eastern Orthodox Church will admit the 
validity neither of the Holy Eucharist nor of Con- 
firmation as administered in the Church of England, 
whilst the validity and canonicity of Anglican Orders 
are still sub judice. 


(4) Anglicans must define, as far as possible (sic), 
the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice and a Propitiation; 
and thus explicitly unsay many doctrines of their 
spiritual forbears who changed the old rite into the 
new. 


(5) The Holy Eucharist, as at present administered 
by Anglicans, is invalid, because the form of Conse- 
cration does not contain the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, i.e. the Epiclesis. 


(6) The words of consecration make a real objective 
change in the elements of bread and wine. The bread 
is changed or transformed into the Body of Jesus; 
the wine is changed or transformed into the Blood of 
Jesus. Bread and wine are no longer present; seeing 
that they are changed or transformed. 


* * * * * 


We have endeavoured to set before our readers a 
plain, accurate summary of this historic Report. Even 
the meagre outline of its well considered and carefully 
worded statements will enable an ordinary student of 
English Church history to see that few equally 
momentous documents have been published in Eng- 
land for three centuries. For the moment we may be 
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pardoned from withholding criticism of an ecclesias- 
tical document which is not meant for the Church of 
which we are members. But our interest in the great 
enterprise of re-union is so unquenchable that we 
venture, not controversially, but eirenically, to ask 
members of the Anglican Church the following ques- 
tions, which they alone can answer. 


1. Do Anglicans consider that there is still hope 
of re-union, without submission, to the Orthodox 
Eastern Church? 


2. Do Anglicans admit that the Orthodox Eastern 
Church ‘represents the ancient undivided Church’? 


3. Do Anglicans admit, or will they ever admit, 
that a Church not in communion with the Orthodox 
Patriarch of Constantinople is not a part of the true 
Church? 


4. Are Anglicans prepared to accept re-union with 
Constantinople on condition of ‘ accepting the whole 
of her teaching, sharing canonically in her Sacraments 
and believing in her lawfully settied ecclesiastical 
principles ’? 

5. Will Anglicans admit that their view of the 
Church is fundamentally different from the view of 
the Orthodox Eastern Church? If so, are Anglican’s 
prepared to say that their view is wrong? 


6. Are the prelates of the Church of England pre- 
pared to expel from her communion all whom the 
Orthodox Eastern Church would consider heretics— 
e.g. Arians, Nestorians, deniers of the Virgin Birth, 
of the Resurrection of the Body, of the Sacrifice and 
Propitiation of the Mass, of the validity of sacerdotal 
absolution, of the inspiration of the Bible, &c., &c.? 


7. Are Anglicans—e.g. are the Archbishops ot 
Canterbury and York—prepared to accept uncondi- 
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tional Baptism at the hands of an Orthodox Eastern 
priest’ 

8. Are Anglicans willing to acknowledge that their 
Communion Service has been invalid because there 
was no Epiclesis? 

g. Are Anglicans willing to accept the future deci- 
sion of the Orthodox Eastern Church not only about 
the validity of their Baptism and Holy Eucharist, but 
also about their Holy Orders. 

10, Are Anglicans, who are so humbly willing to 
approach the Patriarch of Constantinople, equally 
willing to approach the See of Peter and of Gregory, 
from whom the historic glories of Canterbury and 
York have been derived? 


May God guide this humble band into the unity of 
His accepted Will! 
Vincent McNass, O.P. 








A FEW THOUGHTS ON LITURGY 


INCE the Renaissance, the world has gained 

many sciences: but it has, in the process, lost 

not a few arts. All lost arts are to be regretted; but 

the loss of one of them should be a subject of special 

sorrow on the part of Catholics. It is the art of com- 
piling Breviary Offices. 

All flesh is not the same flesh: star differeth from 
star in glory. Each of our Breviaries—the Roman, 
the Monastic, the Dominican, the Ambrosian—con- 
tains offices of very varying degrees of beauty. Even 
the oldest offices, such as most of those in the P7o- 
prium de Tempore and the Commune Sanctorum, 
mark very different stages of the road to perfection; 
but speaking generally, it is in the Proper of Saints 
that the differences are most marked, and the modern 
offices which are the ugliest and least fitting. 

The principal elements of the Breviary Office are 
five: antiphons, responsories, lessons, hymns and col- 
lects. The general custom of liturgists has always 
been to take the antiphons and responsories from 
Holy Scripture: although many locally-used offices 
exist in which these elements are rimed compositions 
of the form familiar to us from a number of the proper 
offices of saints in the Dominican use. The lessons, 
of course, are always taken from existing sources, the 
Bible or the writings of the Fathers. The compiler’s 
opportunity for free composition, therefore, is nor- 
mally restricted to the hymns and collects. Equally, 
bad hymns and collects frequently spoil an office. 

Now, it is exactly here that the modern liturgist 
performs his task most badly. The collect in these 
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days tends more and more to become an epitome of 
the history of the saint whom it celebrates. It is only 
necessary to compare the prayers which are appointed 
in the Roman Breviary for, e.g. St. Juliana, St. John 
Baptist de la Salle, St Fidelis, St. Paul of the Cross, 
with those of St. Gregory, St. Callistus, St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Laurence, in order to become con- 
vinced that the modern collect differs from the ancient 
in kind as well as in degree. The author’s imagina- 
tion seems to have run riot most in the case of St. 
Rose of Lima. Presumably the Saint’s name was a 
temptation which he could not resist: but the result 
of his labours would not, we suspect, have been recog- 
nised as a collect by St. Gregory or St. Gelasius. In 
spite of its tendency to mixed metaphor, it is a beauti- 
ful prayer: but that of itself does not fit it for a place 
in the Breviary. A collect is meant to be constructed 
on very definite principles; in these days it is some- 
times little more than a string of pretty phrases, sewn 
together with e/s, which were not quite metrical 
enough to work into hymns. 

And the hymns are in almost worse case. An ex- 
ample comes readily to hand. The Congregation of 
Rites has lately extended to the Universal Church the 
feasts of the Holy Family, of St. Gabriel, St. Raphael 
and St. Irenaeus. But the offices for these days, as 
just issued, provide some surprises. Each of the 
feasts in question has long had an office used widely 
in the Church, and to be found until lately in our 
Breviaries in the Supplementum pro aliguibus locis: 
and for the’most part these offices have been kept un- 
changed. But a few changes there have been: and 
it is difficult to consider them otherwise than as 
changes for the worse. 

We are all familiar with the results of Urban VIII’s 
revision of the hymns of the Breviary. It is all but 
universally agreed that to tamper with the ancient text 
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was, at the very least, an unhappy mistake. Yet in 
the newly-approved office of St. Raphael, the 77bi 
Christe splendor Patris, one of the few hymns which 
on this day at least had so far, with the substitution 
of a stanza relating to the Archangel of the office in 
place of the original stanza of St. Michael, been 
allowed to keep its original form unchanged, has dis- 
appeared in favour of a cexto from Placare Christe 
servulis, the Urbanised version of the Vesper hymn 
for All Saints, adorned with a very bad new stanza 
and a new doxology. Presumabiy there is some 
good reason for the rejection of a very beautiful 
Carolingian hymn and the substitution of a mediocre 
twentieth-century patchwork of odd stanzas: but it is 
hard to discover. 

St. Gabriel has been presented with the same hymn, 
the special stanza relating to St. Raphael being imi- 
tated for ‘ God’s confidential clerk,’ as the Dominican 
Breviary calls him. Here the strangeness is even 
more pronounced. In the case of St. Raphael there 
were not many existing hymns from which to choose; 
but St. Gabriel has several, all quite beautiful. The 
Carmelite Breviary gives him a special version of 776i 
Christe; the Dominican and Franciscan Breviaries 
each contain (or rather contained, for in the case of 
the latter they have just been revised out of existence) 
two very excellent proper hymns, any of which would 
have adorned the Roman office-books. It is not easy 
to appreciate the necessity of inventing new hymns 
for saints who have long enjoyed a widespread cultus 
when there is the wealth of Dreves and Blume to draw 
upon. 

Another instance of seemingly unnecessary change, 
though in another part of the office, appears in the 
case of St. Irenaeus. From time immemorable the 
Gospel assigned to this saint has been that which our 
Missals give for St. Thomas of Canterbury: Ego sum 
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A Few Thoughts on Liturgy 


Pastor bonus. The peculiar appropriateness of this 
Gospel to the feast needs no emphasis. But the re- 
visers have substituted for it the passage from St. 
Matt. x, 28—33, beginning Nolile timere eos qui occt- 
dunt corpus. This seems to have been done in order 
that a passage of the Saint’s Adversus Haereses 
might be used for the lessons of the Third Nocturn. 
This is very well; but to make the Gospel fit the les- 
sons, rather than the lessons the Gospel, is a proceed- 
ing which would hardly have appealed to earlier litur- 
gists! Admittedly the new Gospel suits St. Irenaeus 
quite well; so does any one of the Gospels which the 
Church has set apart for feasts of martyrs. The 
whole point of the Ego sum Pastor bonus is that out 
of the dozen which might have been chosen, it is the 
one which occurs immediately to us as summing up 
our Saint in the words of the Evangelist. 

But our loss is seen most clearly when we look at 
the Proper supplement for any English diocese. For 
we in England have lost the liturgical sense more 
completely perhaps than any other people. Our 
country has not been lacking in Saints: the West- 
minster Diocesan Proper contains thirty-six offices of 
Saints either proper to the diocese, or given higher 
rank therein than they have in the Universal Kalen- 
dar. Apart from collects and lessons for the Second 
or Third Nocturn, these have among them as proper 
parts of the office not a single hymn, two antiphons 
and versicles (St. George and St. Edmund Rich) and 
one set of lessons for the First Nocturn (Blessed 
Thomas More). Apart from one or two feasts which 
have offices common to a great part of the Church, 
such as Our Lady Help of Christians and Our Lady 
of Perpetual Succour, there are in all the rest of Eng- 
land and Wales only two other feasts which have even 
a proper antiphon to the Gospel Canticles: St. Boni- 
face in Plymouth and St. Cuthbert in Hexham. The 
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Common of Saints is meant to be used, of course : 
but is it meant to be used quite as freely as this? In 
France they do not think so. The diocese of Nancy 
and Toul keeps eighty-one feasts not in the Universal 
Kalendar. Of these seventy-five have some part of 
the office proper other than lessons or collects. And 
in reply to the objection which will certainly be forth- 
coming here, it may be said at once that a very small 
proportion of these are inherited from Jansenist and 
de Vintimille Breviaries. This may be carrying the 
principle of proper offices too far: but at least it shows 
a keen desire to keep green the memory of local saints 
and to render them special homage. If there are no 
office-compilers in London, Middlesex or Hertford at 
the present day, might not approval be sought for the 
use in the diocese of some of the offices already exist- 
ing which are used for the saints of the diocese in 
other places? St. Gregory the Great and St. Austin 
of Canterbury have offices of their own among several 
Benedictine Congregations, which could easily be 
adapted to the Roman form; St. George has an office 
which is found here and there in Spain, Brazil, Hol- 
land, and elsewhere; St. Germanus appears in more 
than one French Diocesan Proper; St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln may be found in the supplement for Grenoble, 
his office adorned with proper antiphons. And 
again, the construction of a worthy proper office for 
May 4th ought not to baffle our liturgists. They have 
done very well with the Mass. 

And while speaking of our English dioceses, why 
should there not be a feast of All Saints of England? 
The recent introduction of a special Kalendar for 
each diocese has resulted in many of our great Eng- 
lish saints having no liturgical commemoration in some 
places; thus neither St. Aidan, beloved of ‘ Anglo- 
Catholics,’ nor St. Wilfred, less so, nor even St. Cuth- 
bert, appears any longer in the Westminster Kalendar. 
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A Few Thoughts on Liturgy 


It may be well that their individual feasts have been 
abolished; but might they not have at least a common 
commemoration? In Ireland, where the separate 
feasts of all the outstanding national saints are kept 
in every diocese, there is in addition a feast of All 
Saints of the Island; surely England should have 
one much more, since in many cases their names have 
disappeared from the liturgy altogether. (Who of us 
has heard of St. Serapion?) But who would write the 
office ? 

It is not only in England that the Church suffers 
from lack of proportion between proper and common 
in the Breviary. The Roman Breviary itself is not 
free from it. We could very well spare the hymns 
of St. Hermenegild, St. Venantius, St. John Cantius, 
to mention three cases only, in return for proper 
offices for one or two other saints, such as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Benedict. In- 
deed, sometimes one wonders as much at the things 
which are not in the Roman Breviary as at those which 
are. To get back to hymns, for example. Where is 
Deus Creator omnium, the magnificent evening hymn 
of St. Ambrose? Where is Beate martyr, prospera? 
Where O quam glorifica? Happily not altogether 
dead—each of these, and many others lost from our 
books, are still to be found in some local use or other 
—but dead to the Church in general. 

France, perhaps, appreciates her saints best. She 
has found a way of paying two of them a very graceful 
compliment. Chartres has not forgotten its bishop, 
St. Fulbert, and when his feast-day, April roth, falls 
in Eastertide, at Vespers is sung his own magnificent 
hymn, familiar to those of us who remember the Sarum 
use, a hymn whose majestic jubilation has never been 
excelled, if indeed it has been even equalled—Chorus 
novae Jerusalem. Poitiers, too, on St. Hilary’s day, 
uses a hymn written by the saint himself—Lzacis lar- 
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gitor splendide—quaintly introduced by the stanza: 


Exsul ad oras Phrygiae, 
Dulcisque memor filiae, 
Laudes matutinas Deo 
Sic canebat Hilarius. 


One wonders, again, now that the Congregation of 
Rites has approved offices for the Common of Many 
Confessors and of Many Holy Women, why it re- 
frains from allowing them to the universal Church 
and inserting them in their place in the Breviary. 
We are still compelled, when keeping the feast of the 
Seven Founders or that of SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
to salute these unfortunate saints as /ste homo. This 
can hardly be from respect to the prescriptive rights 
of the Common of Saints; for after all, over-worked 
printers have been allowed to invent a Common of 
Our Lady, and in the latest Franciscan Breviary a 
Commune Angelorum has been manufactured in the 
same way. But perhaps we may hope that this 
anomaly will be removed when the present labours of 
the revisers of Breviaries are ended. 

A last word. Kalendars, perhaps, are hardly our 
business; but may we plead for a strangely neglected 
saint—St. Mary Magdalene? In these days every 
arrival in heaven becomes almost automatically a 
double; might not the Apostolorum Afostola at last 
become a duplex majus at least, even if she cannot 
have in the Roman rite her beautiful antiphon, O 
mundi lampas? One feels, too, that St. Ignatius and 
St. Augustine, as founders of great religious orders, 
might be raised to the same rank as their brethren, St. 
Dominic and St. Benedict, even though that rank is 
under the new rubrics little more than an honorary 
distinction. But perhaps the authorities remember 
the days when at Quimper every priest, on the anni- 
versary of his ordination, became, for one glorious 
day per annum, a semi-double all to himself ! 
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A HARD SAYING 


URELY of all the hard sayings in the Gospel, 

the words at the end of the parable of the Good 

Samaritan are the hardest: ‘ Go, and do thou in like 
manner ’—V ade, et tu fac similiter. 

The story itself is plain and simple; none of the 
parables of Christ is more familiar. The very phrase, 
‘a good Samaritan,’ has passed into the language. 
And yet, is there anything harder for the average man 
than the concluding injunction, ‘Go, and do thou in 
like manner’? Its very directness leaves no loophole 
for misunderstanding or evasion, There is no sug- 
gestion here of a counsel of perfection. It is just an 
instruction in neighbourly conduct, and an instruction 
exceedingly hard to obey. 

The Samaritan adopts a complete stranger, whom 
he finds in distress, and recognizing the wounded man 
as a neighbour, promptly provides him with hos- 
pitality; thereby inventing a home for the homeless, 
and for one person at least solving the housing pro- 
blem. ‘Go, and do thou likewise,’ declares the 
Saviour of the World! 

The clergy had passed the injured man by. Per- 
haps they blamed ‘the system,’ social and economic, 
that allows wounded persons to lie homeless and desti- 
tute by the roadside. Possibly they blamed the 
authorities, to whom they paid rates and taxes, for not 
keeping better order and suppressing highway rob- 
bery. In any case, the injured man was quite un- 
known to them. Certainly he was not a regular 
attendant at church, or they would have identified him, 
It is impossible to suppose that a sidesman or a seat- 
holder found lying in the gutter would not be 
recognised and assisted. Whoever this unhappy man 
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might be, it was not clear how he came to have fallen 
so low. Possibly he was drunk. Probably he had 
got into bad company. Why had he fallen among 
thieves? There was nothing in his appearance to 
suggest that he was a mere victim of circumstances. 
The clergy passed him by: they had their own work 
to do. The presbytery is not a lodging-house or a 
casualty clearing station. Even our monasteries, con- 
vents and priories cannot extend hospitality to stray 
and unknown persons in distress, or find room for 
every vagrant fallen by the way. ‘To him that hath 
shall be given’—hospitality must be limited to the 
respectable, to those neither destitute nor homeless, 
to the honoured guest. Prudence and commonsense 
approve the attitude of the priest and levite. 

And yet Christ, though He utters no word of re- 
proach against the priest and levite, tells us not to 
imitate the clergy in this matter, but to do as the 
Samaritan did: the Samaritan—separatist and per- 
haps heretical. 

The Samaritan knew no more of the fallen man 
than did the priest and levite. He picks him up 
without enquiring into his character, ministers to his 
immediate necessities, takes him to the nearest hotel, 
and relieves his distress out of his own pocket. All 
this indiscriminate assistance is quite against the well- 
known principles of the Charity Organisation Society. 
How could the Samaritan know that the injured man 
had not brought his misfortunes on himself by his own 
fault? And in spite of the C.O.S. and its kindred 
societies, there are the plain words of the Gospel : 
‘Go, and do thou in like manner.’ 

Surely the hardest of all hard sayings! We can- 
not take sick and destitute strangers, casually picked 
up by the way-side, and put them in our best spare 
bedroom. The servants wouldn’t stand it, and the 
people living next door would think it odd. Besides, 
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A Hard Saying 


we haven’t always got room for our own particular 
friends. Hospitality may be all very well in Eastern 
countries, but its quite another matter in England. 
As to personal service and providing food and a 
night’s lodging and medical attendance for a man 
picked up unconscious in the street—how can it be 
thought of? What are hospitals and workhouse in- 
firmaries for? As Scrooge quite reasonably observed, 
‘Are there no prisons? are there no workhouses? ° 
If the Samaritan had enjoyed the advantage of study- 
ing our many modern handbooks on social welfare, he 
could have learnt a better plan. He acted on im- 
pulse, doubtless a good impulse, but still impulse. 
A quiet and earnest examination of the methods of 
experienced social workers would have taught the 
Samaritan that system is needed in well-regulated 
charitable relief; and that hasty and ill-considered 
action, though it may save a man’s life and put him 
on his feet again, is by no means desirable as a general 
rule. For all the Samaritan could tell, that wounded 
man might have fallen among thieves before, and 
though temporarily restored, there was nothing to 
show that he would not succumb to adversity again. 
Statistics prove conclusively that haphazard help does 
not diminish the sum total of destitution. And then 
there are always the ‘ deserving poor,’ cases carefully 
investigated, indexed and fully recorded, with all de- 
tails as to their requirements properly noted down on 
approved forms. These ‘deserving poor’ surely 
have the prior claim? Admittedly the Samaritan 
acted on a good impulse, but he acted without the 
knowledge of the trained expert who ‘works among 
the poor. Beatus qui intelligit super egenum et 
pauperem. 

And still the finger of Christ points to the Samari- 
tan, and bids us ‘ Go, and do thou in like manner.’ 

So vast is the library on the subject of social welfare 
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that a life-time may be spent reading the books. The 
Samaritan would have been floored on coming face to 
face with a wounded, destitute and homeless stranger 
had he made an adequate study of these volumes with 
their problems and solutions. With mind confused 
and distracted by the exceedingly varied advice, he 
could but have rendered ‘first aid ’ of a necessary but 
perfunctory character. As it was, the only problem 
before the Samaritan, ignorant perchance of social 
science and statistics, presented no difficulties: how 
quickly and effectively could he succour in friendly 
fashion a neighbour who had fallen into the hands ot 
thieves. 

And Christ says the Samaritan’s line is the right 
one, and the line for others to take—‘ Go, and do thou 
in like manner.’ 

Does the injunction apply to Christians? Or was 
it only intended for the particular person addressed? 
May we, after all, relegate it to the counsels of per- 
fection? Or are we bound to give, in friendly 
fashion, personal service and a portion of our scanty 
means to neighbours in distress whom we find on life’s 
highway? (There is nothing to suggest that the 
Samaritan was a knight errant who went about looking 
for people in distress. Still less may we infer that 
the Samaritan objected to the road being cleared of 
robbers and made safe for travellers on the ground 
that so radical a reform would destroy the opportuni- 
ties of charity.) 

‘Go, and do thou in like manner.’ The words are 
the words of Christ, not airily to be dismissed as 
words without meaning, or without application in these 
enlightened latter days. Robbers still infest the 
paths of man, and their victims are yet found faint 
and bruised by the road-side. 

But what do the words mean? and who will inter- 
pret this hard saying? JosePH CLAYTON. 
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A DIALOGUE OF DEVOTION 


T came to pass on Sunday morn 
When the Parish Mass was done, 
The men of Woodstock all went home, 

And the women every one, 
But Hugh the Glover set out north 
By the banks of Glyme alone. 


The sun shone hot on stem and stone, 

The robin sang on the thorn, 

The last mist lifted off the grass 

Was tree-top high that morn, 

When he doffed his shoes by Wootton Church 
That stands high on a rocky perch, 

Where the Glyme runs into the Dorne. 


And barefoot still, by vale and hill, 
He took his pilgrim’s way, 

For the King’s Glover of Woodstock 
Sought a great grace that day— 

To learn of the Anker of Dornford 
Wherein Devotion lay. 


Now Hugh the Glover was a rich burgess of Wood- 
stock, high in the favour of King John and his peers. 
He had a fair, cheerful wife; six sons and two 
daughters; and a large two-storied house with an 
arched door and a gabled roof. But for all this he 
had been ill at ease for a long time, because he did 
not know the meaning of the word ‘ Devotion.’ I do 
not say he could not hazard a guess at it—most of 
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us could do as much—but he did not think that was 
the right way to approach so noble a word. And 
every time he heard Mass—which was almost every 
day of his life—and the priest prayed for Hugh the 
Glover and all the other bystanders ‘quorum tibi 
fides cognita est, et nota devotio, ‘whose faith is 
known to Thee and known their devotion,’ it troubled 
the good burgess not a little, that he who held the 
Faith so clearly should have so dim a grasp of De- 
votion. So he set out to speak to the anchorite (or 
anker, as he called him), who having given up more 
to God, he thought, than anybody else in the neigh- 
bourhood, was sure to know more about such high 
matters than those less dedicated to perfection. And 
herein the Glover of Woodstock judged wisely; for, 
all things being equal, the solitary’s life is (as St. 
Thomas says) the most perfect life of all. 


The abode of the Anker of Dornford was a square 
stone cell, with windows in the front and flanks, and 
a walled orchard in the rear. The north window was 
covered with horn, and let in a dim but constant 
light. The east window was heavily shuttered and 
barred, and curtained with leather, and let in what 
speech the Anker had with the outside world and what 
food was bestowed on him by the faithful. And the 
south window was quaintlier shuttered and lightlier 
barred, and curtained with an old banner of the Holy 
Face; and this let in the Light and Food of his 
soul whenever the Anker received Our Blessed Lord 
at the hands of the Curate of Wootton. The Glover 
knocked at the shutter of the east window; and as 
soon as it was unlatched, which was not for some 
little while, for the Anker within was busied with his 
psalms and orisions, he knelt on the worn earth 
under the window and asked the holy man’s blessing. 
Then, without more ado, he began as follows :— 
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A Dialogue of Devotion 


Huco: 


“O Blesséd Recluse, I would know 
What thing Devotion is? 
Much of the matter I have heard, 
All twisted and amiss; 
Then how beholden should I be, 
Would’st thou but show me this.’ 


Cor sapientis quaerit doctrinam. 


ANCHORITA : 


‘ Devotion standeth in man’s soul 
With shoes of swiftness shod, 
*Tis thy prompt will to yield thyself 
To the high hests of God, 
*Tis the surrender of desire 
To serve His lightest nod.’ 


Devotio nihil esse videtur, quam voluntas 
quaedam prompte tradendi se ad ea quae per- 
linent ad Dei famulatum. 


Huco: 


*“ Yield” is a word I know of old 
And plainly understand, 
I yield me to the touch of Love 
As the first curves of a shapely glove 
Yield to a gentle hand; 
“Surrender” hath a craven sound! 
To hand me over gagged and bound! 
How may so base a doom be found 
With a man’s pride to stand?’ 


Non trades servum domino suo. 
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ANCHORITA: 


‘No true Devotion can there be 

If will is overborne, 

Thou must surrender like a bride 
Upon her wedding morn, 

Like a city opening wide its gates 
At the sound of a king’s horn.’ 


Attollite portas principes vestras, et eleva- 
mini portae aeternales,; et introibit rex gloriae. 


‘Thy will is all the wealth thou hast 
To give or to withhold, 
For He who takes, as thou may’st see, 
This thing or that away from thee, 
Leaves thee thy soul’s full liberty 
Secure and uncontrolled. 
Devotion keeps not back one grain; 
She is God’s loving-cup to drain, 
His managed steed to spur or rein; 
His purse to spend (if He but deign) 
To the last piece of gold.’ 


Tua sunt omnia, et quae de manu tua accepi- 
mus, dedimus tibi. 


Huco: 

‘Aye, that is plain, beyond a doubt, 
But how to bring this will about, 
Which is so rare to find? 

Is it God’s work or man’s own wit? 
Hath man no part but to submit? 
Or may he help or hinder it, 
According to his mind?’ 


Oblatus est quia ipse voluit. 
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A Dialogue of Devotion 


ANCHORITA: 


‘Two causes give Devotion birth, 


Both God and man take part: 

The Spirit bloweth where He will, 

And man may greet or grudge Him still, 
Welcome or shun the dart: 

But blest are they that hear the Word 
And keep the message they have heard, 
Pondering it in their heart.’ 


At ille dixit: Quinimo beati, qui audiunt 
verbum Dei et custodiunt illud. 


‘*Tis Meditation, then, shall wing 


Devotion for her flight— 

For every wilful deed doth spring 

Out of some sort of pondering 

On what is wrong and right. 

Thy thought of God shall lay the fire 
His grace shall set alight, 

Devotion clap her hands for mirth 

And bring more wood to keep the hearth 
Kindled both day and night.’ 


ln meditatione mea exardescet ignis. 


Huco: 


‘The thought of God lay in my mind, 


A seed too small to see 

(Lost in my towering lust and pride 

And greed for mastery) 

Which now hath thrust such branches forth 
And grown so great a tree.’ 


Quod minimum quidem est omnibus semi- 
nibus; cum autem creverit maius est omnibus 


oleribus. 
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‘ Like a vast cedar in my soul 

It holds the ground alone, 

And all my wishes haunt its shade, 

This carols like a thrush in glade, 

This hath a ring-dove’s moan; 

Now sorry is my soul, now glad, 

Two notes my heart hath, gay and sad— 
Which is Devotion’s own?’ 





Laetamini cum Jerusalem, et exultate in ea 
omnes, qui diligitis eam: gaudete cum ea 
gaudiis universt, qui lugetis super eam. 


ANCHORITA : 


‘Chiefly Devotion causeth joy, 

But grief thou can’st not miss; 

Thoughts of God’s goodness first awake 
Thy will to put thy life at stake, 

And all thou hast for His sweet sake, 
There is great joy in this. 

But sorrow follows hard apace, 

Because thou hast so long a race 

To run before thou see’st His Face 
Who is thy Only Bliss.’ 


Nam et in hoc ingemiscimus, habitationem 
nostram, quae de caelo est, superindui cupi- 
entes. 


‘And if thy failings and thyself 

Be first and foremost shown, 

Then nought but sorrow seems in sight, 
So hard and hopeless is thy plight 

To strive for such a crown; 

But joy unbounded shall succeed, 

For God is greater than thy need, 
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A Dialogue of Devotion 


And Adam’s sin, O blithe misdeed! 
Hath brought thy Saviour down.’ 


O felix culpa, quae ltalem ac tantum meruit 
habere redemptorem! 


Huco: 


‘Here too a mist unscattered clings— 
For if in thought of holy things 
Devotion hath most skill, 

The wisest wit, the theme most high, 
The sage that writes his ink-pot dry 
Upon the Blessed Trinity 

Should sweetliest yield his will; 

Yet know I many a simple dame, 

Or crack-brained beggar, old and lame, 
That scarce can lisp the Holy Name 
Loves Our Lord better still.’ 


... guia abscondisti haec a sapientibus et 
prudentibus, et revelasti ea parvulis. 


ANCHORITA : 


‘Two answers hast thou here besought— 
What kind of thinker and what thought 
Best find Devotion’s clue? 

The greatest thought is God above, 
And He, Almighty Truth and Love, 
Has most of all our mind to move, 
If He were clear to view; 

But we for weakness cannot see 
Without Our Lord’s Humanity, 
Who taught us “ Whoso seeth Me 
Seeth the Father too.” ’ 


Et qui videt me, videt eum qui misit me 
. . nemo venit ad Patrem, nisi per me. 
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‘The thought is strong, the thinker weak, 
Yet if a man can keep him meek, 

All mortal wit and wisdom eke 
Devotion’s wide estate; 

Thou see’st the witless serf adore, 

Thou see’st the learned vaunt their store, 
Thou think’st they therefore love God more 
Whom nothing can elate. 

Yet saint on shining saint has shown 
That by each gift a man may may own, 
Sought, held and used for God alone, 
Devotion grows more great.’ 


Ait illi Jesus: Diliges Dominum Deum 
tuum ex toto corde tuo, et in tota anima tua, 
et in tota mente tua. 


Huco: 
Aye, there again—I hear men pray 
And with Devotion, as they say, 
To that saint or to this; 
Is it Devotion we bestow 
On God’s high favourites here below 
And in the courts of bliss?’ 


” 


Non habebis deos alienos coram me. 


ANCHORITA: 


‘Men are devout, as thou hast said, 
To all God’s friends alive and dead, 
For love of Him Whose love and dread 
Have filled them to the brim: 
He is the virtue of each gem, 
His saints are but His vesture’s hem, 
Devotion does not end in them 
But passes on to Him.’ 
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A Dialogue of Devotion 


. et tetigit fimbriam vestimenti ezus 
. et ait Jesus: Quis est qui me tetigit. 


‘For He thy God, the Lord of Lords, 
Himself hath taught by deeds and words 
Devotion to mankind, 

Who gave the world up to our will 
With all its wealth to save or spill, 
To love or leave behind.’ 


Tradidit nobis terram lacte et melle. 


‘Then as a man who far doth fare 
Puts treasure in his servants’ care 
To squander or control, 

He added to our mortal dower 
All mortal beauty, wit and power, 
And an immortal soul.’ 


Vocavit servos suos et tradidit illis bona 
sua. 


‘And when the world and we therein 
Were brought to nought by wilful sin, 
He yielded up His Son to win 
Our souls and set us free; 

Who sought in all things to fulfil 
Our welfare and His Father’s will, 
From Bethlehem’s stable to the hill 
Of bitter Calvary. 


Qui dilexit me et tradidit semetipsum pro 
me. 


‘And He before that worst of ends, 
As one who from a world of friends 
Unwillingly departs, 
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Yielded Himself to dwell in bands 
The captive of His own commands, 
Surrendered to anointed hands 
And to adoring hearts.’ 


Hoc est corpus meum quod pro nobis tra- 
detur. 


When the anchorite had said this he had said 
everything: and Hugh the Glover knew he had 
heard the last word on Devotion. So he asked and 
received another benediction, and with a light heart 
betook himself home. 


Heten Parry Epen. 
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CANON LAW ON THE BENCH 


i- records of the Ecclesiastical Court, some 
of which have recently been available for 
inspection, and to which special notice has been 
drawn of late by the very interesting paper read 
before the Royal Historical Society by Mr. Fincham, 
are full of interest for students of Catholic history. 

These records consist of Books of Acts (including 
‘Corrections ’), Assignations, Books of Depositions, 
and ‘ Libels, Allegations, and Sentences,’ and range 
from the year 1467 down to 1817. The Book of 
Acts was a record of the summons of offenders to 
Court, the charge or ‘libel’ brought against them, 
the ‘sworn personal answers’ of the accused and of 
the witnesses for or against them, and the ‘deposi- 
tions’ on either side. 

The Allegations were the replies of the accused 
to the ‘libel’; and the ‘ assignation’ was the name 
given to the result of secret examination of witnesses 
in a series of ‘Interlocutary Orders.’ 

The matters dealt with by the Ecclesiastical Court 
would come under the two heads of Criminal and 
Civil cases, and of ‘ Correction and Instances.’ The 
latter had to do with matrimonial cases and with 
questions arising out of wills, and were, in 1857, 
absorbed into the High Court of Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty. The former were concerned with 
such things as ‘ Recusancy,’ i.e. refusal to attend the 
Parish Church and to receive the Protestant Com- 
munion, usury, witchcraft, heresy, keeping of houses 
of ill-fame, brawling in Church, defamation of 
character, and all offences against morals. 

Hence, strange as it may seem in a Protestant 
country, all these matters, most of which would now- 
a-days be police court cases, were for nearly three 
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centuries after the Reformation the concern of offi- 
cials administering Canon Law according to an 
international Code which remained unchanged from 
early mediaeval days, and was the product of a 
United Catholic Christendom. 

The chief, if not the only way in which its adminis- 
tration differed from the rest of Christendom was 
that in England the Ecclesiastical Courts had been 
separated by William the Conqueror from the Civil 
Courts; but as far as the moral law was concerned, 
this made no difference, and they continued to deal 
with the offences of laymen as well as of clerics. 

In these Courts ‘ Appeal lay from the Archdeacon 
to the Bishop, and from him to the Archbishop, and 
thence to the Pope, not only as an ultimate Court 
of Appeal, but as an omnipotent Court of First 
Instance in Christendom’ (Coote, The Practice of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts). The Reformation, it is 
true, tried to change all this, and nominally, as 
Fuller tells us, ‘the Canon Law, with the numerous 
books and branches thereof, lost its authority in the 
King’s Dominions,’ and its study was banished from 
the two Universities. But, as a matter of fact, 
owing to the death of the young King Edward VI 
before an Amendment for the ‘ Reformatio legum 
Ecclesiasticorum’ was passed, the old Canon Law 
of the Catholic Church remained in force, and was 
administered by the Church of England as by law 
established. 

Hence we find the mediaeval system of ‘ open 
Penance’ persisting long after the Reformation; and 
we have also the curious anomaly of the same Court 
dealing at different times with a man accused of 
disbelief in Transubstantiation, and with another 
who had conscientious scruples about taking the 
Protestant Communion presumably because he did 
believe in that very thing. 
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For example, in the year 1528, in the Correction 
Book of the Archdeaconry of St. Albans, we find the 
case of John Wodward of Watford, who, when ‘ in- 
terrogated whether the Eucharist be the Body of 
Christ, hesitates, and says it is not the true body of 
Christ, but in honour and remembrance of the same.’ 
When asked whether he was bound to speak the 
truth about any matters touching the honour of God 
and the Church, and the salvation of his soul, if he 
were ordered to do so by a lawful judge, “he answers 
and says that he is not bound, neither is he willing 
to swear.’ After further interrogation and acknow- 
ledgments of heresy, Wodward makes a full recan- 
tation before the ‘commissaries to the Most Revd: 
Father in God Thomas Cardinall Archbishop of 
York, Primate and Chancellor of England, legatt 
and comendatarys perpetuall of this Ministry of St. 
Alban.’ He confesses ‘1st I beleved and affirmyd 
that the very Body of Christ was not present in the 
sacrament of the Auter or Eucharist ... also I 
doubted whether our Savior Christ was born of a 
Virgin or nott, and said I was not bound to beleve 
it” He then makes a full profession of faith. His 
penance is ‘to walk in the procession cum fasciculo 
supra humeros : also to carry on his shoulder the sign 
of a fagot as long as he lives. 

Later, in 1612, we have the particulars of the trial 
of Bartholomew Legate, the last person burnt for 
heresy at Smithfield, who denied the Divinity of 
Our Lord and utterly refused to recant. But of far 
greater interest to Catholics is the case of ‘rare Ben 
Jonson,’ the poet and playwright, ‘presented’ in 
1605-6 for the crime of being ‘a seducer of youthe 
to ye popishe religion,’ who, with his wife, ‘ humbly 
seeks absolution, on the 2oth April, 1606, from the 
sentence of excommunication declared against them.’ 
He is described as a ‘ poett,’ and he and his wife are 
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said ‘not to refuse to come to divine service, but to 
have absented themselves from the Communion 
being often tymes admonished, wch hath continued 
as far as we can learne ever since the King came in.’ 

We know from other sources that Ben Jonson was 

imprisoned for killing another actor in a duel in 
1598, and that he became converted to the Catholic 
Faith whilst in prison, probably through one of the 
many Confessors who languished there during the 
later years of Elizabeth’s reign. The curious thing 
is that though he is supposed to have apostatised 
after the Gunpowder Plot, and is known to have 
acted in the employment of the Government as a 
secret spy in order to discover the conspirators, we 
find him and his wife ‘ presented’ in 1606 for ‘ ab- 
senting themselves from the Communion,’ and what 
is even more remarkable, for ‘seducing youthe to 
the popishe religion.’ It is true that he ‘utterly 
denyeth both the fact and the fame thereof or even 
going about to seduce or perswade any to the popish 
religion,’ but on the judge decreeing that ‘sworn men 
should be called on the first Court daye of this next 
terme to specify what particulars they have to 
chardge him,’ he was again presented, with his wife, 
as ‘a seducer of youth to the popish religion,’ and 
on June 2 of that year is ‘monished to appeare to 
see further proceedings herein.’ 

Certainly his conversion to protestantism seems 
to have been somewhat half-hearted, and as for 
Mistress Jonson, we suspect her of throwing dust in 
the eyes of the onlookers by attending Church whilst 
aiding and abetting her husband in the instruction 
of youth in the Faith, though such duplicity was, of 
course, strictly forbidden by Rome. His defence 
was, in the first place, ‘that both he and his wife doe 
goe ordinarilie to Church and so hath done this half 
yeare, but for their receyving he sayeth he hathe 
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refused to receive the communion untill he shall be 
resolved either by the minister of the parishe or some 
other in the scruple he maketh therein; but his wife 
he sayeth for anythinge he knoweth hath gone to 
Church and used always to receive the communion 
and is appoynted to do so tomorrow.’ Six weeks 
later, when he is again ‘ presented’ with his wife, 
‘they are both to certify of their diligent and 
ordinarie going to Church and he is to certify how 
he is satisfied in the scruple he made of his receyv- 
ing the Communion.’ 

But for the end of the tale we look in vain. He is 
buried in the Abbey, and so presumably died as a 
Protestant, outwardly at least; but no further pro- 
ceedings appear against him, and, as Mr. Fincham 
suggests, he probably got some powerful interest at 
Court to intervene on his behalf. 

A more robust type of Catholic appears in the case 
of Mistress Margaret Harbotell, charged thus in the 
year 1551 by Nicholas Barthram of St. Martin’s 
Ludgate: ‘That on the 11th day of July, imme- 
diately after Matins was ended, the said Margaret 
Harbotell, with many checks and rebewkes did say 
unto him, the said Sir Nicholas, that he and such as 
he is was the occasion that Godd did plage the 
people so, for by cause that they wold not suffer them 
to pray upon their beeds, and therefore in spite of 
the King’s injunctions she spoke her beeds at the 
said Sir Nicholas, saing contemptuously that she 
wold that he shoulde know that she did and wold 
pray upon her beeds, and that men dye lyke dogs by 
cause that they cannot see their Maker borne about 
by the streets as they have seen it in tyme paste.’ 

This minister, Nicholas Barthram, appears again 
as the preacher of a lurid sermon at St. Martin’s in 
which he declared that ‘the Bishop of Rome and 
whomsover commandeth to fast or saith that we may 
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not as well eate flesh upon the fasting days and 
Fridayes as any other dayes teacheth devilish doc- 
trine’; whereupon, ‘the people being then in a 
tumult,’ one Johanne Hall was presented for having 
‘rebewked the said Sir Nicholas opynly before all 
the parish, saying with a lowde voyce that he, the 
said Sir Nicholas lyed falsely, with divers other 
contemptuous checks and rebukes.’ 

Elesewhere we find some interesting details as to 
the burial of Recusants. One, Owen Browne, peti- 
tions in 1609 that his wife, now dead of the plague, 
a Recusant and Excommunicate, may be buried in 
the Churchyard of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, his 
parish church. An order was made allowing this 
because of the need of ‘ the speedie burial of persons 
dying of the plague on condition that it be in a 
remote place without the procession, walks, and all 
circumstances thereof appointed for burial of per- 
sons dying of the plague.’ Further on we get 
another licence to bury a Papist, ‘one Mary Halley, 
widow, of St. Austen Paulsgate, a Recusant Papiste 
and she that refused to come to Church, lying on her 
deathbed with her family around her petitioned she 
might be buried in St. James Clerkenwell by her hus- 
band: and notwithstanding she was excommunicate, 
permission granted and order made provided the 
interment took place at midnight and without ring- 
ing of bells and without notice to the neighbours of 
the time of burial.’ This woman is said, moreover, 
to have been a very ‘sober, modest and discrete 
woman, very charitable and full of good workes and 
very penitent for her sinnes.’ 

For a sin of defamation of character, some years 
before the Reformation, the penalty for Richard 
Esteyde of Watford was the usual public penance in 
the Parish Church, and also ‘to receive the disci- 
pline at the hands of the priest, and after the proces- 
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sion to go down on his knees before the principal 
image, and standing on a footstool publicly to de- 
clare he had falsely defamed the said Joan, and ask 
pardon and to pay the costs.’ This public penance 
lasted long after the Reformation. 

In 1581 a man and woman convicted of adultery 
were ordered to ‘enter their Parish Church before 
the first lesson and to be apparelled in a whyte sheet, 
and shall stand in the middle alley of the Church 
... near unto the place where the mynister useth 
to save the divine service, each of them holding in 
their hands a white wand of a yarde long, and so 
shall continue penitently until the Epistle and Gos- 
pell and Omelye against adulterers; when they shall 
publicly acknowledge their offences, asking for for- 
giveness, and say the Lord’s Prayer publicly.’ 

On the Tuesday following they have to stand in 
the market place with wands in hands and papers on 
their heads setting forth their offences ‘so as to be 
seen of all the people.’ 

As late as 1700 a woman convicted of immorality 
has to make open confession of her sin in Church, 
standing near the reading desk, arrayed in a white 
sheet, with a wand in her hand ‘ and open faced with 
a paper of accusation in her breast.’ 

Minor persecutions of Catholics are reflected in 
these pages, though not, of course, the more terrible 
cases, which belong to the State papers and Court 
of High Commission. Thus in 1559, the second 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, we find Richard Pooley 
‘Cantator’ presented by the Churchwardens for 
reverencing images. He was forced to ‘procure all 
the images and idols in this and other Churches in 

this town (London) to be brought together where they 
may be burnyed, and that he himself do kindle the 
fyer unto them with his owne hands and declare... 
that he never had any affiance (trust) in such.’ 
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Between 1610—1611 we find ‘ Elizabeth Browne 
presented for affirming that the Churche is not a true 
Catholic Church, and that ministers be thieves and 
robbers.’ 

The wife of Edward Clarke is presented ‘for a 
Recusant and for depraving our religion in sayeing 
that when we goe to Church we goe to serve the 
devil.’ 

William Egringham is presented ‘for a stubborn 
Popishe Recusant of insolent behaviour instructing 
his family in Popish superstition.’ And in 1612-15 
we find ‘ John Rogers detected that he was suspected 
of papistrie and that on his shop being serched there 
was found one of the Jesuites testaments, whereupon 
he was sent to prison; and that he siteth most common- 
lie in the streetes at prayer or preaching tyme, and 
hath received the Communion but once in VI years.’ 
The sentences are seldom recorded; these would be 
a heavy fine and a term of imprisonment for a second 
offence. 

The cases presented for witchcraft are often very 
curious. In 1604-5 Elizabeth Chapman, of Ugley, 
is presented for ‘disturbing the Vicar reading 
David’s psalms on Sondaie. She audaciously in the 
audience of the congregation, prayers being finished, 
did advise their vicar to leave of his witchery, con- 
juration, and sorcery.’ 

In 1611 John Townsend and his wife are pre- 
sented ‘for burning a hogg for witchery upon the 
Saboth day on Bedfurt heath to preserve the rest of 
the cattell.’ 

John Row, of Bushey, is charged with making use 
of incantations to cure horses. ‘He says he can 
cure disease called the Fasshions. Asked what 
words he uses in his cure he replies : “ propterea deus 
destruet te in finem evellet te et emigrabit te de taber- 
naculo tuo et radicem tuam de terra viventium.’ He 
says his father taught him these words, and that he 
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wrote them on a piece of paper and tied it to the 
mane or tail of the horse. Asked if at the same time 
he administered any medicine, he confesseth he 
doth.” His penance was to walk in procession be- 
fore the cross of his parish church. 

An earlier case, in the year 1481, is typical of the 
rascal who takes advantage of poor and ignorant 
women. Richard Lankiston, of the parish of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Fish St., is charged with uttering 
these words to Margaret Geffrey, widow of the parish 
of St. Bartholomew the Less. ‘“ Thou art a pore 
widow, and it were alms to helpe thee to a marriage, 
and if thou wilt do any cost in spending any money 
thou shalt have a man worth a 1000 pounds.” Then 
replied the said Margaret widow “how may that 
be?” Then said Lankiston, “ My wyf knoweth a 
conyng man that by his own conyng can cause a 
woman to have any man that she hath favour to and 
that shall be upon warrantise, for she hath put it in 
execution aforetyme and this shall cost money.” 
Then replied the said Margare: “I have no goods 
save two masers (bowls) for to fynde me my moder 
and my children, and if they were solde and I fail of 
my purpose I, my moder, and my children were 
undone.” Then replied the said Richard Lankis- 
ton: “ Deliver me the masers and I will warrante 
thyn enteinte shal be fulfilled.” Then the said Mar- 
garet delivered unto him 2 silver masers to the value 
of 5 marks and tod. in money.’ 

The penance, after confession, was that the man 
should make restitution under penalty of the Greater 
Excommunication within eight days, the rest of his 
penance to be reserved till the following feast of St. 
Andrew. The woman, Margaret, was ordered on 
three Sundays to walk in the procession, barefoot, 
with a scarlet hood knotted on her head, covered 
with her kirtle, bearing in her right hand a candle of 
the value of one penny. E. M. Wiimot-Buxton. 
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A FRENCH SCHOOL IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


EAN Francois Marmontel remotely recalls our 

Pepys. It is true that his memoirs, from which 
the following account of his school days are culled, 
are not a diary, and were written late in life for his 
children’s benefit. But they give a vivid picture of 
his times, from his peasant home life (after all, not so 
wretched as might be expected from Victorian litera- 
ture), through school, college, a brief and ‘ distasteful ” 
ecclesiastical career as a tonsured abbé, and the in- 
trigues, amorous and otherwise, of Parisian life. He 
writes charmingly as a man of letters, but his confes- 
sions are no less candid than those of our Samuel. 
The spirit of the times made any watering down for 
his children’s eyes quite superfluous. He was the 
friend of Voltaire and Madame de Pompadour, and 
his office of Perpetual Secretary to the French Aca- 
demy brought him into contact with all who were 
worth knowing. He was never in the first rank of 
literature, but was ‘successful in all styles.’ He 
attained to European celebrity chiefly through his 
Belisaire, a work deprecating the use of carnal 
weapons in spiritual warfare. The book was fortu- 
nate enough to incur the wrath of the Doctors of the 
Sorbonne, who drew up an ‘indiculus ’of twenty- 
seven condemned propositions. Voltaire christened 
the list ‘ indiculus ridiculus,’ and, in conjunction with 
others, succeeded in making the learned Doctors 
appear exceedingly foolish. 

In spite of his moral obliquity, Marmontel stands 
out as a likeable, and in some ways, admirable char- 
acter. He was a loyal ‘ pal’ (it will be noticed that 
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all his troubles at school were caused by fealty to 
his comrades or class), a most devout son and relation, 
for in his direst straits he maintained or subsidised 
numerous members of his family. Having prefaced 
this much, it may be taken for granted that his 
account of his school life gives an entirely candid and 
truthful representation. 

At the age of eleven he was sent to a small Jesuit 
college at Mauriac, where he remained for six years. 
In this school there was a system of ‘ houses,’ kept by 
worthy artizans and their wives. Each pupil pro- 
vided his own supply of food weekly. In Marmon- 
tel’s case, two or three pounds of beef, a rye loaf, 
some bacon, and a small cheese—all the provisions 
were handed over to the ‘ bourgeoise’ or good wife 
of the house, and all shared alike in them. If any 
delicacy were sent for some festal occasion, the name 
of the recipient was concealed, and all partook of the 
treat. The good wife provided fire, light, and vege- 
tables for twenty-five sous per month for each 
boarder! The cost of Marmontel’s maintenance at 
Mauriac, exclusive of clothes, amounted to 80 or 100 
francs per year. It is to be presumed that his edu- 
cation was gratuitous, as there is no mention of school 
fees. The ‘distinctive feature of the school was the 
maintenance of discipline by the pupils themselves.’ 
In the houses, which took about six boarders, boys 
from all classes worked together at the same table. 
The lazy and unruly ones soon became bored by the 
enforced stillness and silence, and usually reformed. 
Habits of neatness, care for clothes, stationery and 
books, and economy in general were insisted on. 
Stupid and backward boys were helped and encour- 
aged by the seniors. The one unpardonable crime 
was slackness. Sometimes a whole house became 
infected by the disease. It was then ostracised by 
the other houses, and parents were warned not to send 
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their sons there. It was thus in the interests of the 
‘bourgeois’ to have no idler in his house; boys were 
often sent away for inattention to lessons. 

Games and sports took a secondary place, but they 
were not wanting. In winter on the ice and snow, 
and at other times in the country, there were races, 
expeditions, boxing, wrestling and quoits. The 
younger boys caught cray fish in the brooks, while the 
seniors fished for trout and eel. After the harvest 
quail were netted. On the return journey fields of 
green peas were raided. Although ‘the boys would 
not have stolen a pin,’ it was part of their code that 
“eating was not stealing.’ 

One can only gather from Marmontel’s silence that 
moral problems, such as trouble us, were non-existent, 
for he would not have failed to mention any scandal. 
He was no pietist, or friend of the Society of Jesus, 
in spite of the many kindnesses he received from its 
members. He shares Pascal’s views on that subject. 
We may therefore conclude that he had no ulterior 
object in speaking of the benefits of the religious 
atmosphere in the school, and in particular of the 
help to morality afforded ‘by a frank and humble 
confession of the most secret faults each month.’ The 
aim of the school teaching was a sound classical edu- 
cation, and it does not appear that the eighteenth 
century would have anything to learn from us with 
regard to method. Belles Lettres, the native tongue 
and literature, held a prominent place. Marmontel 
appears to have received an exceptional amount of 
private tuition and help from his masters, but any boy 
who managed to work his way through the school, in 
spite of stiff examinations for promotion, and the 
rigorous discipline of the houses, would leave, if not 
a gentleman in the society sense, at least a scholar 
with habits which would stand him in good stead in 
life. 
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The scrapes into which Marmontel fell are perhaps 
the most illuminating part of his school reminiscences. 
He was generally head of his class—an honour con- 
ferring the right to wear a medal, but entailing cer- 
tain responsibilities. In the absence of the form 
master, which took place at certain regular times, the 
head boy was in charge, and was furnished with a 
defaulter’s sheet on which it was his duty to report 
misconduct. Marmontel determined to allow a 
reasonable amount of liberty; this soon ‘ degenerated 
into licence.’ To the delight of all, head boy in- 
cluded, a genius was discovered who gave perform- 
ances of La Bourrée, the Auvergnat dance. This 
includes many leaps and bounds, and the boys were 
shod with iron! On one occasion the noise attracted 
the attention of the form master, who came into the 
class only to find the lads absorbed in their studies, 
and the chief culprit, with especially innocent expres- 
sion, intent on his books. The defaulter’s sheet was 
demanded, and produced—a blank! As no culprits 
could be found, impositions for the whole class were 
set to Marmontel. He got into trouble a second time 
for writing an essay for a boy who was engaged on 
the more important task of preparing a feast for his 
friends. 

The third scrape ended Marmontel’s school career 
prematurely, but gloriously. Some damage having 
occurred to a neighbouring clock, various boys 
mounted the tower to inspect, and were wrongfully 
accused of having caused the mischief. Marmontel, 
who by that time had reached the dignity of a sixth 
form boy, or rhetorician, was asked if he had gone up 
the tower, which he did not deny. He received a 
summons to the prefect’s, or second master’s room, 
where he found the accused drawn up in line with the 
terrible ‘corrector’ or lictor standing beside the 
master. Jean Francois was told to take his place in 
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the line, and the corrector began his fell work. Our 
rhetorician at once made up his mind that he would 
not submit to such indignity, and while the victims 
‘were struggling in the hands of the executioner,’ he 
made a bolt for the door, crying ‘Civis Romanus 
sum.’ The Prefect pursued him and caught him by 
the coat tail, which remained a trophy in his hands 
as the door was slammed in his face. Marmontel fled 
to his class room, whither the Form Master had not 
yet arrived, and delivered a Ciceronian oration. 
‘Save me, my friends, from the hand of the madman 
who is pursuing us! It is my honour and yours that 
is at stake! This unjust and violent man has nearly 
insulted me and you, through me, by the unheard of 
outrage of having me branded with a whip! He did 
not even deign to name my offence, but I gathered 
from the cries of the poor children who were being 
flayed that it had to do with a clock. You know, my 
friends, that my real crime has been that I have never 
betrayed a comrade to please him. No doubt he will 
soon be here to ask you to give me into his clutches. 
I know what you will answer. But if you were 
cowards enough to yield to him, I would sell my 
honour and my life dearly, aye my life, for I would 
rather die than live dishonoured! Far be this thought 
from me! I know that you will not submit to the 
yoke. In a month the term ends, and with it our 
school days. What difference will a month make? 
Let us finish to-day. From now we are free. The 
arrogant, the cruel, the fierce man is confounded.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried the indignant auditors. ‘Closure! 
Vacation! ’ 

‘Let us,’ said Marmontel, ‘swear on this altar’ 
(for there was one handy) ‘ before going out of the 
classroom, that we will never set foot in it again.’ 

After the oath had been taken, Marmontel con- 
tinued : 

‘We are not going away like fugitive slaves. Let 
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not the Prefect say that we have run away. Our 
retreat must be made with decency and in order. I 
propose that to make it more honourable, we mark it 
by an act of religion. This class room is a chapel. 
Let us give thanks in a solemn Te Deum for having 
kept the goodwill and esteem of our masters.’ 

All stood round the altar, and one with a sten- 
torian voice intoned the hymn, which was taken up 
by fifty voices. It can be imagined what was the 
astonishment of the whole school at this sudden con- 
cert. The form master was the first to arrive. The 
Prefect next, and the Head himself advanced with 
gravity to the door, which was shut and only opened 
on the conclusion of the Te Deum. Then, ranged in 
a semi-circle, they awaited the onslaught, physical or 
verbal. ‘ What is the meaning of all this din?’ said 
the Prefect, coming into their midst. ‘What you 
call a din, Reverend Father, is only an act of thanks- 
giving for having finished our school course without 
falling into your hands.’ He threatened dire penal- 
ties and predicted all sorts of ill for Marmontel’s 
future. The Head, more gently, tried to persuade 
them to get back to work, but all was in vain. The 
sixth downed tools and marched forth with flying 
colours ! 

Some weeks later Jean Francois paid a visit to the 
College as an act of courtesy. He was received with 
open arms, and departed with excellent testimonials, 
which he was too proud to produce before he had 
passed a brilliant entrance examination at the Univer- 
sity. 

Such was school life in France almost on the eve 
of the Revolution. Surprisingly modern in many 
ways. Certainly the lot of the boys was happier than 
that of their English contemporaries. The eternal 
boy shows through the foreign atmosphere, though it 
would be difficult to imagine the final act in an Eng- 
lish Public School. E. J. W. Maitanp. 
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A STREET 


Suggested by aw Picture 


Here’s a narrow little street, 
Shuttered fast its houses tall, 
Shadows creep along the wall, 
Silent are the thousand feet. 
Night goes riding through the town, 
All the homely blinds are down. 


One lamp with its hazy light 
Stands the sentinel of day, 
‘urns the blackness into grey 
With a challenge to the night. 
Dim and old three men in talk 
Lounge upon the cobbled walk. 


Crooked is the street and old, 
Straggling, impotent and mean; 
All the ancient houses lean 

Weary heads for night to fold, 
Lean across the lonely street 

Till the distance makes them meet. 


Little street without a name, 
Why should any stranger peep 
Thus upon its slumber deep, 
Guess its gone historic fame? 
Up and down the street I know 
Hosts of deathless spirits go. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 











Poetry 


THE ROAD TO HEADLEY. 


When I go back to Headley 
That lies below the moor, 
I’ll go the way I love best 
If I be rich or poor. 


For rich or poor I’ll go back, 
God keep me for that day, 
I’ll walk again to Headley 
And none shall say me nay. 


And this shall be my going, 
When men go home to rest 
I’ll take the road at Grayshott 
My face towards the west. 


I’ll walk into the sunset 

That dyes all heaven red, 

And watch the shadows lengthen 
Until the sun is dead. 


The hills will change their colour 
From blue to sombre gray, 

The hardy gorse and heather 
Will hide their lights away. 


The warm dusk will caress me 
And every perfume bring, 
While in the rustling silence 

A thousand leaves will sing. 


And in the stealthy darkness 
The Headley road will gleam 
All fair and white before me 

As any silver stream. 


So I'll go back to Headley, 
If I be rich or poor, 

And this shall be my going 
Across the evening moor. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 
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RETURNING FROM LOURDES 


But one day since I knelt where Bernadette f 

Receiv’d the message of the Queen of Heaven. AG 
But one day since upon the stone I set 

My lips unworthy where the saint was given 
To kneel. Oh! may my boldness be forgiven. 


7 
pag* 
The world slips from us there, with all its riot, lang 
Forgotten wholly; angels there compel higt 
Our wandering minds unto the haven of quiet. the 
Mother of God, our souls securely dwell and 
In thy domain, inviolate of hell. 
of | 
tior 
Oh! might I stay there to the very end, imf 
Mother of God, protected there by thee! ser 
Mother of Mercy, while my knees I bend len 
Might the death-angel thither come for me, me 
Whenso God wills my latest breath to be! nat 
rez 
no 
Must I return unto the loathéd world, es: 
With its unceasing clamour be alway in: 
Assail’d, amid its vain confusion hurl’d, be 
Who knelt at Heaven’s gate but yesterday? wl 
Meet is my penance, in the world to stay, pl 
ar 
at 
Dear Heaven on earth, amid earth’s banishment at 
Home of my soul, to praise thee should I fail a 
Dumbness my portion be, to Lourdes who went n 
At His behest Who gave us, lest we quail, 
The Fount of grace and hope at Massabieille. a 
: 
H. E. G. Rope. , 
June 25th, 1922. : 
t 
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REVIEWS 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE, by the Right Rev. 
Chas. P. Grannan, D.D., Ph.D., Consultor to the Biblical 
Commission, &c., in four volumes, small 8vo. (Herder, 
1921. 32/-.) 

These four little volumes—they average about two hundred 
pages each—are of very real merit. Vol. I deals with Biblical 
languages, texts and versions; Vol. II with textual criticism, 
higher criticism and archeology; Vol. III with Inspiration and 
the formation of the Canon, and Vol. IV with Hermeneutics 
and Exegesis. 

Two points strike us as particularly good: the discussion 
of ‘ higher’ or literary criticism and the chapters on Inspira- 
tion. The former question is treated in a very broad and 
impartial fashion which might well be imitated by other con- 
servative writers. The second question, Inspiration, is excel- 
lently handled. Dr. Grannan accepts unreservedly the ‘ instru- 
mental’ character of the Sacred writers and analyses the 
nature of instrumental causality very carefully. Yet as we 
read his pages we cannot resist an uneasy feeling that he has 
not absolutely grasped the point. For he never elaborates the 
essential fact that God does not use the Biblical writers as His 
instruments because He found them ready to His hand, but 
because He created them such, to be ready for His purpose 
when the time arose. Thus if we ask why Amos wrote a 
ploughman’s prophecy, while Isaias wrote as a poet, a courtier, 
and a diplomat, it is not sufficient to answer that they wrote 
according to their individual natures. We must go further 
and say: and they were endowed with those particular char- 
acteristics precisely in order that their particular prophecies 
might be so written. 

Further still: inspiration is often regarded as essentially 
affecting intellect and will. This is true, but not the whole 
truth. For intellect and will are really the whole man, since 
the soul informs the body, not the body the soul. Conse- 
quently it is untrue to say that the mind and will wrote the 
inspired books: it is the whole man who is author. Apprecia- 
tion of this gives us quite a different view of St. Paul, for 
example. His Epistles are the product of an inspired man 
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with his passions, emotions, affections and imagination, as well 
as intellect and will. 

Every student will find these volumes of very real assist- 
ance, and we are grateful to Dr. Grannan for them. We have 
noticed a queer misprint on p. 61 of Vol. III, Péqués should 
be Pegues. H.P. 


Essays AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
By Friedrich von Hiigel, LL.D., D.D. (xviii, 308. J. M. 
Dent and Sons). 


In his Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, : 


Baron Friedrich von Hiigel has given himself again to a sub- 
ject of the greatest interest and importance. He is, indeed, 
well equipped for such a task, for he is a life-long student and 
reverent lover of religion: and the various forms it has taken 
are, one and all, well known and, in their different degrees, 
appreciated by him. 

Moreover, religion in its highest and last manifestation he 
has been able to translate fluently—though, as he himself con- 
fesses, not without stress—into the language of his own 
spiritual life. If the subject matter of these essays and 
addresses is strikingly within his métier, it remains, seemingly, 
one of no little delicacy and is fraught with no slight danger. 
But the danger is apparent, not real. Danger is for the half- 
instructed and for those whose hearts are wearing out. Heart- 
failure spells death. Undoubtedly outside the domain of pure 
religion, the unmistakeable expression of revelation, and within 
the province of human inquisition, search and research, Baron 
von Hiigel hasards many a statement and conclusion (especially 
in his address, ‘ Progress in Religion’) which teachers and 
students of a later day will probably modify and correct. To 
him assuredly they bespeak merely the tentative conclusions 
reached by certain scholarly minds and by a group of specialists 
to which he has attached himself. 

A human teacher is a guide, but not an infallible one. 
Indeed, scholarship wou!ld pronounce its own condemnation 
were it not willing to be corrected. The greater the scholar 
the more necessarily he solicits correction. He must be his 
own severest mentor and censor. Having allowed this most 
obvious truth, we are able to offer Baron von Hiigel an un- 
reserved appreciation of a work which, considering its com- 
paratively slight bulk, is almost unique in its depth and pene- 
tration as well as in its far-reaching range and comprehension. 
Whatever may have been the character of the audience to 
which these addresses were delivered or of the persons for 
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whom the essays were written, no doubt could be left as to 
the author’s wholly Catholic position and his belief in the 
unique divine mission of the Roman Church. 

At the same time his desire and aim are to do full justice 
to the degree of truth each type of mind and every religious 
association possesses, and by which it continues to exist. Also, 
he pictures for us, not once but times almost without number, 
the character of the advance which the Church will make in 
the coming days. In his essay on ‘ The Essentials of Catho- 
licism,’ the author maintains the necessity ‘far more keenly 
than men were able to realise in the past, to be attentive, 
active, observant, hospitable.’ Assuredly the last-named 
virtue is a much-needed one. The stranger and pilgrim at our 
gates have urgent claims upon us. To them a more exact 
courtesy is owed, because they are as yet unconscious of being 
near home. Nor should the hospitality and care be too self- 
consciously proffered. There should be something suggestive 
of humility not merely in the action, but in the manner of the 
host who washes the stranger’s feet—something in the pilgrim 
to be recognised and reverenced, something to be gained as 
well as given. 

The Church indeed proves her acquaintance with her Master 
when she recognises His goods in their strangest and most 
varied forms, as also in their smallest quantities. And in meet- 
ing once again her wandering children, her duty to them will 
be more willingly and rightly done, for ‘ assuredly not all the 
schisms and separations, past or still present amongst men, 
were originally only the fault or much the fault of the seceders, 
and little or in no wise the fault of the bodies which the 
seceders left, sometimes more or less unwillingly.’ 

The letter addressed to the mother, sorrow-stricken at the 
death of her little daughter, entitled ‘ Preliminaries to Religious 
Belief,’ will undoubtedly receive, as it certainly merits, the 
gratitude of all its readers, even of those who may have fol- 
lowed other portions of the author’s work with some mental 
lack of sympathy. Here in this touching letter we reach some- 
thing far beyond criticism, and as the God of Love is revealed, 
so inevitably does the author reveal himself to us with a 
tenderness which does not merely cover the wound, but probes 
to the seat of pain and there heals it. N.W. 


Tue Betrer Part. By Richard Ball. (Sands and Co., 7/6 
net.) 
From the literary and scientific point of view, this book is 
far from faultless. But it has one redeeming virtue which 
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entitles it to praise unqualified: it is an excellent story. We 
have proved this by a searching test. We read a few pages 
in the presence of a youth whose mood was not to be read to, 
but to shine in grown-up conversation. His impatience was 
gone by the time the book was laid aside, and his conver- 
sational powers had flagged in the interval. He soon rose to 
go, asking if he might borrow the book. It came back two 
days later, read and re-read, and destined to remain, as long 
as our young friend shall live, ‘a ripping book.’ Later on 
he may change his phraseology, and explain that the book is 
full of colour and vivid movement, with stirring situations well 
narrated; that it deals with a little-known corner of a well- 
known chapter of Catholic history; that its truth to fact is 
more general than particular: that it is a racing cycle and 
anticycle of loves and hates. 

We congratulate both author and publisher: the former 
because this is evidently his first effort, and excites the hope 
that he may make many another; the latter, because pub- 
lishers with an eye for something more than immediate sales 
are all too rare at the present moment. 


].B.R. 


A JESUIT AT THE ENGLISH Court. The Life of the Ven. Claude 
de la Columbiére, S.J. By Sister Mary Philip, of the Bar 
Convent, York. (London: Burns and Oates, 1922. 
Cloth, 264 pages.) 


Every Londoner is familiar with the old red-brick Palace 
at the foot of St. James’s Street, but few know that it was for 
two years the home of the saintly confessor of Margaret Mary 
Alocoque, and that in its chapel were preached the first sermons 
on Devotion to the Sacred Heart. A mysterious providence 
brought Claude de la Columbiére straight from Paray-le-Monial 
to the Court of St. James’s. Mary of Modena, the girl-wife 
of the Duke of York, needed a spiritual guide to help her in 
her life of trial and sadness, and to give her courage to face 
the perils with which she was surrounded. It was a dan- 
gerous post, for England just then was mad with senseless 
bigotry and maniacal hatred of the Catholic religion. The star 
of Titus Oates was about to rise, and the ‘ Popish Plot’ to 
inaugurate its reign of terror. De la Columbiére was selected 
at the instance of the celebrated Pére de la Chaise, the con- 
fessor of Louis XIV, and the choice was an ideal one. 
Learned, prudent, self-effacing, giving offence to no man, win- 
ning all hearts, the saintly director of the future queen dwelt 
as an angel in the most dissolute of courts, quietly preaching 
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by word and life that new and tender conception of Christ’s 
Love which he had learned from St. Margaret Mary’s own 
lips; while all around (as Evelyn tells us in his Diary) was 
‘inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming and all dissolute- 
ness, and total forgetfulness of God.’ He had several inter- 
views with Charles II, who had previously written to the 
General of the Jesuits that ‘for a long time he had prayed to 
God for a man to whom he might turn for the affair of his 
salvation,’ and the religious papers found in the King’s cabinet 
after his death bear remarkable evidence to de la Columbiére’s 
influence. The biography of this holy man now offered to us 
is packed with good things. The spiritual letters and the notes 
of retreats that are added show us a mind cast in a singularly 
modern mould, and so make no ordinary appeal. The book is 
quite an unpretentious one, and the author offers it with an 
engaging modesty. All the same, it is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the Devotion of the Sacred Heart. 


F. R. Bracey, O.P. 


Tue Earty FRANCISCANS AND Jesuits: A Study in Contrasts. 
By Arthur S. B. Freer, M.A. (S.P.C.K., pp. 141. 6/- 
net.) 

St. Francis oF Assist: the ‘ Troubadour of God.’ By Edith 
K. Harper. (H. Rider and Son, Ltd., pp. 78, 2/- net.) 


Mr. Freer, a Church of England clergyman, in the very 
laudable hope ‘ of deepening the interest of the average reader 
in the religious enthusiasms of the thirteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies,’ presents us with certain lectures delivered during the 
war. Unfortunately we have far too much of the Rev. Mr. 
Freer and his opinions, far too many quotations from Protes- 
tant and rationalist writers, and not enough of the Franciscans 
or Jesuits for any serious deepening of interest. The author’s 
learning is too scanty, his understanding too far removed, and 
the book is ill-written. To make up for these deficiencies we 
have the good clergyman repeatedly breaking in with pompous 
and foolish utterance. He is troubled by the failings of the 
great Saints of God. Franciscans, Jesuits, the Council of 
Trent, and indeed the Holy Roman Catholic Church generally, 
all come short of Anglican standards. At times Mr. Freer is 
quite cross. At other times he is saddened; how much better 
the religious orders might have been! Occasionally he forgets 
his manners and lapses into commonplace abuse—doubtless 
overcome by old-fashioned Protestant prejudice. On occasion 
he is quite inaccurate. So Mr. Freer tells us that ‘ Loyola 
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deteriorated under the hardening impact of autocracy and suc- 
cess,’ and ‘ combined the narrow outlook of a militant church- 
man with the unscrupulous methods of Machiavellian states- 
manship.’ As for the founder of the Franciscans, ‘ it would 
be absurd,’ Mr. Freer assures us, ‘to deny his limitations. 
Francis did not sufficiently emphasise the God of Providence, 
of Civilisation, of Law.’ After that we are not surprised to 
read that the Dominicans ‘ were the servants of a theory of 
brute force’: that the Council of Trent not only ‘ sanctioned 
departures from Catholic practice as vital and as revolutionary 
as those introduced by Luther and Melancthon,’ but also 
‘dealt a death-biow to episcopal authority’: that there were 
‘False Decretals upon which the Papal pretensions were 
based,’ and similar nonsense. With less vain conceit and 
more careful thought Mr. Freer might have been saved from 
writing of ‘the ambitious ideals of the medizval ecclesiastic,’ 
as though the ideals of St. Anselm, Bishop Grosseteste, St. 
Hugh of Lincoln, St. Edmund Rich, to name but four ‘ mediz- 
val ecclesiastics,’ were not worthy of Christian men. Never- 
theless, for all Mr. Freer’s tiresome reflections, the more tire- 
some because they make the book a quite unreliable guide to 
the reader seeking honest information, it is plain that Mr. 
Freer does, in his own queer way, perceive a certain greatness 
about St. Francis and St, Ignatius, and has an undoubted 
respect for the work of St. Francis Xavier. He will not have 
us forget that at least it is to the Jesuits ‘ the Anglican Church 
owes, in modern times, the Good Friday devotion of the Three 
Hours.’ But the volume is considerably below the high level 
of S.P.C.K. publications, and must not be accepted as a fair 
specimen of Anglican scholarship. 

Miss Edith Harper’s little book on St. Francis of Assisi is 
entirely appreciative, and pleasantly written. If it contains 
nothing very new, it is free from interpolations of error, and 
may well find many readers who do not possess Father Cuth- 
bert’s Life of St. Francis. But is Miss Harper right in mak- 
ing St. Francis responsible for the Angelus? The matter his- 
torically is hardly sufficiently clear to justify her very definite 
assertion. 


J.c. 


Or EINSTEIN AND HIS PROBLEM. By W. H. V. Reade, M.A. 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 126 pp. 4/6 net.) 


This expensive little book is an attempt to set Einstein right. 
Mr. Reade maintains that the famous experiment of Michelson 
and Morley has been completely mis-stated and misunderstood. 
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We fear that this is so, and that Mr. Reade’s book is the out- 
come. Also we humbly suggest that if Mr. Reade would 
measure more exactly the paths of oranges which he is given 
to throwing from trains, he would find that, if the train travels 
30 yards a second and the orange 10 yards at right-angles to 
it, the total distance travelled by the orange is not 4o yards. 
In any case, Mr. Reade’s little orange, thrown at Einstein, has 
badly missed its mark. 
L. J. W. 


St. BERNARD’S TREATISE ON CONSIDERATION. Translated by a 
Priest of Mount Melleray. (i-xvi, 254 pp. Browne and 
Nolan, Dublin. 7/6.) 


When St. Bernard heard that one of his monks had been 
elected Pope in the person of Eugenius III, he does not seem 
to have been altogether pleased. He was less concerned about 
the great honour done to Clairvaux than to the personal peril 
that so lofty a position might entail for a simple monk. He 
gives vent to his feelings in a lively letter ‘ addressed to the 
whole Roman Curia.’ ‘ May God forgive you! What have 
you done?’ he begins, and he goes on to deplore the fact that 
‘you suddenly rushed upon a simple rustic, laid violent hands 
upon one who had elected to live a hidden life, and after 
wresting from his grasp the axe, the mattock and the hoe, 
dragged him away to the palace, set him upon the throne, 
clothed him in purple and fine linen, girded him with a sword, 
in order that he might be able to “ execute vengeance upon the 
nations, chastisements among the people, to bind their kings 
with fetters and their nobles with manacles of iron ’’ (Ps. 149, 7) 

. I am far from feeling secure about him for this ‘‘ my 
son is young and tender’’ (I. Par., 22, 5) and extremely shy, 
more accustomed to quiet contemplative repose than to the 
management of external affairs. Hence it is to be feared that 
he will not show sufficient firmness in the discharge of his 
pontificial duties.’ 

It was this fear, expressed with a directness which must have 
been embarrassing to the newly-elected Pope, that urged St. 
Bernard to write the five books De Consideratione in order to 
guide Eugenius now that he was supreme pontiff even as he 
had directed him when he was Bernard’s novice at Clairvaux. 
This work On Consideration has now been translated into Eng- 
lish by the same Priest of Mount Melleray who has already 
given us English versions of St. Bernard’s Sermons. This 
work—the Deuteronomium Pontificum, as it has been called— 
has always been considered a classic. It has been repeatedly 
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praised and recommended by successive Popes, and therefore 
needs not the lesser recommendation of an obscure reviewer. 
Besides being a solemn warning to Popes and all ecclesiastics 
against corruption in high places, it is also a spiritual treatise 
worthy of the genius of the Mellifluous Doctor. It should be 
read as a corrective of much of the boneless spiritual literature 
of what a great man has called ‘ this flabby age.’ 
B. D. 





FOR CATHOLIC WRITERS. 


Catholics generally are reputed to possess a keen interest in 
literary life and work. They will, therefore, be attracted by 
the news that a Catholic literary agency has just been opened 
in London, at 43 Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2, by Mr. Stan- 
hope W. Sprigg, who acted for seven years as reader to 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., and was formerly editor of 
Cassell’s and the Windsor Magazine. He was at one time 
Hon, Literary Adviser to the Society of Women Journalists. 

Those interested who desire further information should 
apply to Mr. Stanhope W. Sprigg, 43 Essex Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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